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COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 

It is probable that the Columbian 
exposition to be held in Chicago in 
1893, will far surpass any exhibition 


of the kind ever submitted to the 
world, There wasa great strugele be- 


cities of the 
United States to secure the exposition, 
but the keen business men of Chicayo 
—the great modern city of business— 
secured the prize. The defeated cities 
especially New York, felt nota little 
piqued’at the result of the contest, 
and for some time, would give no en- 
couragement to the great enterprise. 
But as the work went on, and it was 
realized that the national honor of 
America was at stake, patriotic and 
whole-souled men from all parts of the 
Union came to the front and said, 
“The exposition must be made a suc- 
cess,” 


tween the principal 


The exposition grounds comprise 
an area three times greater than those 
of the Paris exposition; the buildings 
are more humerous and larger. The 
floor space will be five times as great 
as that of the Centennial exhibition. 
The cost of the preparations for the 
Centennial exhibition was about $5,- 
000,000; of the French exhibition 
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‘*LET EVERY MAN BE OCCUPIED.” 


about $10,000,000, and of the Colum- 
bian exposition will be over $17,000,- 
000. Every nation in the world will 
be represented, both by exhibits and 
visitors. 

A most eficient police and detec- 
tive service will be on duty in Chicago 
during theexposition, and every effort 
will be made to protect the unwary 
from the criminal class, whose mem- 
bers will no doubt flock to the city in 
hordes. 

Arrangements are now being made 
for the accommodation of Utah visi- 
tors, in the the way of a special hotel, 
guides, railway rates, ete. 

The world’s civilization and rapid 
alvancement will be shown at the ex- 
position and he who desires to be “up 
to the times,” will not fail to pay 
Chicago a visit in 1893. 


ARE OUR POLITICAL OPPON- 
ENTS SINCERE? 


For many years the politics of Utah 
have been in a turbulent state. Re- 
ligion, directly and indirectly, has 
been an important factor, and where- 
ever this is the case, bitterness and 


hatred will always be manifest in the. 


extreme. But the scene has changd, 
and religionists and non-religionists 
are now no longer arrayed against 
each other. A political division has 
been made upon national lines, Friend 
is now opposed to friend and brother 
against brother. 

In the past we have been wont to 
consider our political opponents, to a 
certain extent, dishonest in their mo- 
tives. and that the main reason, of 
their antagonism were founded in sel- 
fishness, malice and hatred. And in 
asimilar manner, doubts have. now 
arisen in a few minds, of the sincerity 
of some of our co-religionists and _ for- 
mer political co-laborers, but who are 
now politically opposed to us. Here 
is food for reflection. Is it not possi- 
ble, that we may have misjudged, as 
to the sincerity of our political op- 
ponents of the past? They may have 
fought with might and main azainst 


| 


the majority of the people of Utah; 
they may have been in the wrong at 
every step they have taken, but these 
do not betoken insincerity. Paul may 
have been wrong in persecuting the 
early Christians, but judging by his 
after life, who will dare say that he 
was ever insincere?) The Puritans in 
America treated many harshly, who 
did not see eye to eye with them, but 
can any one question their sincerity 
of belief? By what right have we as- 
serted the insincerity of our old polit- 
ical Opponents? If we cannot, with 
good reason, assert their political in- 


| sincerity, how can we, even for a mo- 


ment, so far forget ourselves as to say 
that men, whom we haye known for 
years to be faithful, honest and true, 
are insincere in the adyocation of a 
political doctrine. 

of 
appear exacty the 
Neither can two minds, great 
or small, be found to view the things 
of the intellectual, moral or spiritual 
worlds in exactly the same light. Men 
are but imperfect beings, and may do 


To no two persons do the things 
aphysical world 
same. 


many things and believe many things, 
in all candidness and sincerity, which 
we may consider wrong, We have no 
scale whereby to measure our fellow 
men as to the sincerity or insincerity 
of their motive, and instead of accus- 
ing any man, party or faction of men 
of insincerity, it would be manifestly 
more just and charitable on our part, 
to defer judgment until they shall 
stand. before a court higher than 
man’s. 


CuicsaGgo, where the Columbian ex- 
position is to be held in 1893,isa 
type of American progress and en- 
lizhtenment. It contains one million 
peopleand has been builded in fifty 
years. Where can we find a parallel? 
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Mr. Jor. YOuNG, superintendent of 
Le Utah branch division of the 
Union Pacific Railway, was a student 
of the Brigham Young Academy 
out ten years ago. 


THE COMIC (?) VALENTINE. 

No person of taste and refinement 
can pass along the business streets of 
one of our towns, a few days before 
St. Valentine’s day, without being dis- 
gusted at the array of so-called comic 
valentines, which appear so profusely 
You all 
seen them—outlandish pictures, with 
a verse beneath, containing neither wit 


in the shop windows, haye 


Sometimes the language 
All 
professions, ages, sexes and conditions 
in life are represented, or rather clum- 


nor wisdom, 


is indecent and vulgar. trades, 


sily caricatured. The boys on the 
street gaze at them ‘and suggest to 


each other that “this’n would be good 
for” so and so and “that’n there would 
just hit”) somebody else exactly, or 
perhaps they attempt to ape the pic- 
tures before them. But further than 
the pleasure it affords these boys, it is 
difficult to fathom the utility of the 
comic (?) valentine, and the lesson 
taught the youngsters is certainly not 
a very wholesome or moral one. 

It is possible that some persons may 
argue that there is no harm in the 
picturers and they may be the source 
amusement, or they 
may be useful in scourging the follies 
and. foibles of people they 
know.” First, how would they be 
amusing? By mailing them to friends? 
Should the friend be sensitive he may 
be offended; at any rate, if he is a per- 
son of refinement, he cannot do other- 
wise than place the sender of the val- 
entine, in his estimation, on a much 
lower social plane. Second, in scourg- 
ing follies and foibles, or as a slur, the 
comic (?) valentine utterly fails in its 
mission, as the receiver will: only feel 
incensed and angry or will perhaps 
disdaintfully ‘consider the source from 
whence it comes;” without profiting 
by the lesson sought to be conveyed. 


of considerable 


“some 


The handwriting may be disguised 
and the name of the person sending 
the comic (?) valentine may be 
concealed. This course is mean and 
cowardly on the face of it, and pos- 
sesses but the one redeeming feature of 
the sender’s admission that he is 
ashamed of his work, or fearful as to 
the consequences. It may also be the 
cause of many false accusations as to 


the sander, and so cause much addi- j 


tional trouble, and even loss of friend- 
ship. 


The comic valentine of the day can: 


in no way be handled with dignity and 
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| self respect, and no lady or gentleman 


will permit her or himself to have any- 
thing to do with it. 


Ix this issue of THE Business Jour- 
NAL appears an article from the type- 
writer of Mr. G. F. Shelly—“The 
Office Amanuensis.” Mr. Shelly is a 
graduate of the B. Y. A. Business col- 
lege and is at present in the employ 
of ZC. M. I., Salt. Lake city. It is 
with pleasure we notice our graduates 
position in the rank of 
Utah’s business men. 


assuming 
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THE real estate boom which Provo 
enjoyed (?) some two years ago, has 
proven a veritable business boomerang. 
The people, apprehending flush times, 
ran heavily in debt at the stores; the 
stores loaded their shelves and coun- 
ters with As a result 
leading. business houses of the city 
have been compelled to assign. The 
last was the Provo West Co-op. 


goods. three 


THE LAW LECTURES. 
REAL ESTATE. 


The U. S. survey system was ex- 
plained before the law elass by Hon. J. 
E. Booth, Monday, January I8th. 

The table of measurement adopted 
by this country is as follows: 

7.92 inches—1 link. 

100 links—1 chain. 

80 chains—L mile, 
10 sq. ch.—1 acre. 

640 acres—I1 sq, mile. 

Land is divided into townships of 
6 miles square, or 36 sections, each 
section containing 640 acres, and is 
sub-divided into quarter sections of 
160 acres. On account of the meridians 
not being exactly parallel ‘Correc- 
tion Lines” are made every 30 miles 
and new corners are set for guides. 
Everything relating to this question 
was explained in detail and the im- 
portance of an acquaintance with the 
same strongly urged. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 


D. D. Houtz took up the subject of 
Civil Society and led the class to the 
commencement of the study of our 
Constitution. 

Civil Societies are formed by the 
muttal consent and covenants of the 
people. The object of such societies 
is to benefit mankind and make it 
possible for them to enjoy and 
be protected in their natural rights. 
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When the government fails in such 
a purpose it isno longer a civil but 
“natural society” and the people have 
aright to rebel and leave the goyern- 
ment. 

The Colonies were in this condition. 
England ceased to afford them the 
protection they desired and this was 
one of the “causes which impelled 
them to the separation.” After their 
Independance the Articles of Confed- 
eration were inadequate to their wants 
as free men and the Constitution was 
adopted by them in 1789. 


“WHAT AND WHY.” 


In answer to the questions pro- 
pounded in the last issue of the Jour- 
NAL: “What avocation in life do you 
expect to follow?”and 2nd, Why are 
you taking a business course?” for 
special branch] we have: received the 
following answers: 

Leon Bachman—1st, General busi- 
ness; 2nd, Best method of securing a 
business education. 

Bert Twelves—Shorthand and type- 
writing. 

5. J. Jones—Ist, A merchant; 2nd, 
To gain a knowledge of book keeping. 

C, EB. Rose—Merchant, 

Parley Smoot-—-Banker. 

C. E. Young—-In answer to the 
question, “What avocation in life do 
you expect. to follow?” Would say: 
having learned the painter and paper 
hanger’s trade, I think it wonld be 
folly in attempting to learn another. 
Am at present taking a business 
course to better myself in the business 
methods common to every business 
man. 

William Thomas——-Business. 

L. Wilkins—Book-keeping. _ 

Leo. Bird—Book-keeping and pho- 
nography. 

L. A. Holt—Ist. Reporting; 2nd, To 
obtain a general business education. 

Dean Glazier—Business. 

John T. Duke—Business. 

William Knight—Business. 

Oscar Wilkins—Hardware business. 

W. D. Johnson—Business, 

Orson Misner—Phonography and 
typewriting. 

J. W. Stringfellow——Business. 

William Holdaway—Ist, Mineralo- 
gy; 2nd, to be able to tend my _ busi- 
ness, : 

R. W. Brown—Book-keeper and — 
penman, : 


—— act 


Harvey Cluil—Business. 

William Chipman—Business. 

Alma Swenson—Business. 

R. M. Holt—Railway contractor. 

Alma Magleby—Will work at what 
I can make the most money at. 

Albert Evans—Merchandising. 

Daniel Stevens— Merchandising. 

Seth Pixton—Business. 

George Cropper—Ist, Stock busi- 
ness; 2nd, to get a better understand- 
ing of the laws of business. . 

J.P. Sharp—Ist, Banker; 2nd to 
become efficient in business methods. 

William Williams—Business. 

Reuben Farr—Business. 

Geo. Packard—-Short hand writer. 

John Jex—tIst Merchandising; 2nd, 
T want to know how to do business. 

Thomas Anderson—Ist, 
Zod, A basiness education will assist 


Farming; 


me in practical life. 

Heber Olson—Business. 

William Meldrum—tIst, Plastering; 
2nd, [ want to be able to keep my 
business straight. 

8S. W. King—Ist, stock raiser and 
farmer; 2nd, To keep my ‘business 
straight. 

John. S. Bowker—Book-keeping. 

Reuben Young—Business. 

George Turner—Business. 

Oliver Jenkins—Ilst, Sheep herding; 
2nd, To learn to count sheep. 

John R. Graham—Clerking. 

Kugene Me Arthur—Book-keeping. 

-Byron Carter—Book-keeping. 

Lars Johnson--Book-keeping. 

John Morgan—Salesman. 

W. H. Boyle—Ist, School teaching; 
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THE BUSINESS PROSPECT. 


The United States will almost surely 


| enter this year upon a season of pros- 


2nd, To become familiar with business | 


methods before entering the Normal 
department. 


Jos. Christensen—Business, 


J. M. Jensen—Ist, Journalism; 2nd, 
IT am studying phonography as itis a 
great aid to the newspaper reporter in 
making full and correct reports; it as- 
sists the editor in rapidly transferring 
his thoughts to paper and thus re- 
lieving his mind from a_ constant 
strain. Ideas may be jotted down in 
shorthand while the brain is fresh and 
active, and can be transcribed at leis- 
ure. 


Charles R. Fillerup—To save time 
is to make life long. This is one rea- 
son why I study phonography. An- 
other is that I want to make myself 
useful in the civilized world in better- 
ing the conditions of humanity, and 
to assist in spreading short hand writ- 
ing. 


perity that is unexampled in the his- 
tory of nations—~a prosperity, more- 
over, not springing from unnatural 
conditions, such as inflated value of 
the mediums of exchange, but based, 
instead, on the healthy causes that 
make permanent and continuous 
gains to both the individual and the 


| nation. 


The well established fact of the 


/}enormous harvest of 1891 need not 


herein be demonstrated. It is enough 
to say in a single sentence that there 
was garnered of the great staple cereal 
crops the following enormous totals of 
bushels: Wheat, 600,000,000; corn, 2,- 
00,090,000; total of all cereals, 3,444,- 
090,000. 

This is an increase over the average 
annual product heretofore of 940,000,- 
000 bushels which will sureky realize 
$350.000,000 more than the crops of 
1890—an addition of about $12 to the 
spending money per capita of the pop- 
ulation, 

Ordinarily such an immense crop 
would depress prices and demoralize 
trade generally. 

But now we witness a remarkable 
coincidence; while the United States 
rejoices in such 
Europe at the same time suffers from 
a general shortage of crops, from the 
Baltic to the Black sea, from Zuyder 
Zee to the Adriatic. This act was em- 
phasized by the action of the Czar, 
who issued a ukase prohibiting the ex- 
port of wheat and rye from Russia (on 
which Austria largely depends for her 
supply) because of the famine which 
was impending in her own dominions. 
Therefore all eyes are directed toward 
America, and our enormous surplus 
finds a ready and profitable market in 


| every continental nation. 


The result of this demand will en- 
able us to sell our surplus crops 
at the highest prices obtained 
for many years. Already have our 
markets felt the stimulous. The av- 
erage price of corn in Chicago in 1890 
was 30 cents. The average in 1891 


| was 59 cents. The average af wheat in 


1890 was 89} cents; in the year which 
has just closed was 932 cents. More- 
over, the authorities on the subject 
generally agree that present prices 
are absurdly low in the light of the 
actual situation in every foreign 


center. 
The only speck in this delightful 


bounty of harvest, | 
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prospect is in the depreciation in the 


price of cotton. The shrinkage aggre- 
gates $60,000,000—-which is, of course, 
insignificant in consideration of the 
enormous gains in other directions. 
Itis a fact that the majority of 
growers and the bulk of retail trade 
all over the country have not as yet 
felt the beneficial effects of the great 
harvests. We think the reason is not 
difficult to find. <A very considerable 
part of the crop thus far sold was hur- 
ried into market to enable the owners 
to discharge old debts, lift mortgages 
and and otherwise dispose of ‘dead 
horses” fromthe dead past. The large 
majority of growers,and especially the 
capitalists who are behind the big 
speculative grain movements, are 
“locking up” grain in anticipation of 
a rise in the price—and it will not be 
until the spring and summer of 1892 
that the proceeds of this great harvest 
will get back again into circulation, 
and achieve the beneficial results so 
hopefully looked for. But it can only 
be delayed and must eventually be 
fully realized.—New York Standard. 


————————s « ¢ a 
“IT IS WELL.” 
“Tt is well.” 


of George Washington, when he was 


These were the words 


informed that his final instructions had 
been understod. They were the last 
he ever uttered on earth. A few min- 
utes later, he gently and peacefully 
expired, 

Mrs. Washington, who sat at the 
foot of the bed, asked ina firm voice, 
“Is he gone.” The physician sadly 
noddedassent. ‘It is well,” sheadded 
bravely. And it was well-—well that the 
“father of his country’’should bid adieu 
to his mortal career with these words 
upon his lips--well that they should 


| be echoed by the faithful partner of 


his joys and sorrows. 
sentiment of a nation. 


They were the 


In a civil capacity, Washington was 
a useful citizen in the community; in 
his domestic relations he was a kind 
master and aloving husband; as a 
soldier, he served his country faithful- 
ly, without money and without price; 
as the chief executive of the nation he 
had labored so hard to bring into ex- 
istence, he acquitted himself with 
honor and self respect. On earth, he 
did all things well,and when he passed 
behind the veil, we doubt not he was 
greeted with the words, ‘Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” 
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THE OFFICE AMANUENSIS. 
BY G. F. SHELLEY. 


The office stenographer and type- 
Writist-is a late invention. Ten years 
ago, I venture to say, not one was to 
be found in Utah, and twenty-five 
years ago he was not known at all. 
Now he (or she) 1s found in every well 
regulated office of any magnitude in 
the country and the click of his in- 
He 


indispensible piece of office 


strument 1s heard on every hand. 
is an 
furniture, and the “boss” is “all out 
of sorts” when he happens to be out a 
moment. Few positions afford such 
fine opportunities for a young man to 
make himself useful and indispensi- 
He is 
and there 


ble to his employer. his con- 
fidential clerk are few 
secrets in the busimess with which he 
is not entrusted. 

It would certainly be difficult to de- 
fine his duties, or the qualifications 
which make up a good amanuensis 
He must in the first place be able to 
write down and correctly transcribe 
the matter spoken. Ordinarily to be 
able to do this well, he must be able. 
to write one hundred words per min- 
ute, and at times, when the occasion 
reqtures it, should be able to reach the 
rate of one hundred and fifty; while 
his transcriptions should be made at 
a speed of at least forty words per 
minute. But already here is consid- 
erable room for exercising any natural 
judgment and literary ability that he 
may possess. There are few, if any, 
business men who at all times can dic- 
tate a letter without occasionally los 
ing the thread of the sentence and 
leaving it off unclosed. Sometimes 
words or sentences may be dictated, 
which, when transcribed, sounds dis- 
cordant to the ear. The stenographer 
is supposed to detect and remedy all 
these defects, so that when the letter 
is ready for his employer’s signature, 
it reads easy and with a ring to it. 
Above all, he must necessarily be a 
good speller. A few spelling mistakes 
in an ordinary written letter may 
piss without notice, but when the 
matter is type-written, this is almost 
impossible. Besides letter writing, 
the amanuensis may have to take 
letter-press copies of and address the 
correspondence that leaves the office. 

It is needless for me to say that he 
must be an honest, reliable man, 
never repeating to any unconcerned 


ESS 
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party. anything 
happened in the office. 


A position 2s stenographer and 
type-writist has also its disagreeable 
features. Unless a young man has a 
good constitution, other occupations 
are much preferable, as office work at 
best is not generally productive of 
health. His work is very confining 
and lacks variation. 
his post, must be his axiom. Other 
employes, who happen to have an 
item of correspondence, with an air of 
importance a la Jay Gould, like very 
much to rattle .ffa page or two. 
terruptions frequently — com- 
pelling the stenographer to drop his 


occur, 


transcribing, upon which his thoughts 
are centered, for the purpose of taking 
more dictations. 

Amanuensis work is often the step- 
ping stone to more important and 
lucrative positions. If the amanuensis 
possesses any ability, here is good soil 
for it to develop. 
tion with soon hasa 
telling effect upon his intellect, giv- 
ing him an experience that he could 
acquire in no other way. 

Do not start out to bea steno- 
grapher and type-writist with great 
anticipations of wages, or disappoint- 
ment is sure to follow. It is true that 
some people in the prof ssion are 
paid good wages, but these are e <peri- 


The daily associa- 
business men 


enced, competent men —sometimes ex- 
perts—who are worth every cent they 
receive. Where there is onein Utah 
that receives $150 per m nth, there 
are half a dozen whose wages do not 
exceed $40. One of the requisits nec- 
essary in a person to make a first- 
class stenographer is quick perception; 
that is, that he should be able to 
think as fast as men talk, Every per- 
son is not possessed of this qualifica- 
tion. For this reason many people, 
after studying hard for years, cannot 
raise themselves above the common- 
place. When a boy makes up his 
mind that he is going to make steno- 


graphy and type-writing his profes-| 


sion, he should give his whole heart 
to the work, for this is the only way 
to successfully master them. He 
should never fail to read everything 
he writes. If this is not done, it will 
be regretted. One of the best tests of 
ability that can be applied is to dic- 
tate a page of short hand matter at a 
reasonable speed and ask that it be 
read right off by the stenographer. In 
some offices this mode of examination 


. C 
important that has 
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To be always at! in their fingers, and thus the test is 
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is adopted. In regular work it is often 
the case that the dictator wishes a 
letter of particular importance read 
over to see that all the ideas are cor- 
rectly expressed. 

Many young men, when they are 
being examined, previous to taking a 
position, as to their ability in short- 
hand and type-writing, are so nervous 
that they can hardly keep the pencil 
notafair one, The hand should be 
taught to be entirely subservient to 
the will, and when tcsts are made, 
this is the time whena person’s will 
power is necessary to be made use of. 
When a position is secured it must 
not be thought for a moment that 
study is over, it is really the time 
when the amanuensis is beginning to 
learn. The strictest attention should 
ba paid to all the’ details? of the 
work, and no duty should be shirked. 
He should not be angry if some extra 
task is given him, but should show 
his willingness at all.times. In this | 
way, he becomes indispensible to his 
employers» and paid well for his 
work. In conclusion, will say if any 


is 


one desires to become an amanuensis, 
he should work faithfully, so as to be- 
come an ornament to the profession. 


a ——— a --— 


A BEET TOPPER. 

There is a fortune awaiting some 
young man, who, calling to his aid 
the god of genius, will construct a 
machine for topping beets as they 
stand in the tield. It must work 
rapidly and do the work well. 

“That would be impossible,” says 
seme one, So said many before Whit- 
ney invented the cotton gin, or Ark- 
wright. the spinning jenny, or Mc- 
Cormick the harvester. No, it is not 
impossible; some man with brains 
will yet come to the beet raiser’s re- 
lief. 

The sugar industry has come to 
stay. But thit it may become a 
profitable business, the farmer as well 
as the refiner must bring into requisi- 
tion labor-saving machinery. ‘The 
greater part of the ‘cultivation of the 
beet now done by hand must give 
way to the machine and the horse. 


Young man, commence to think, 
Solve this problem. Should you be 
successful your fortune,and your name 
as a benefactor to humanity, is made, 

KG, 


BUSINESS. 


BY ALBERT JONES. 


“Wist ye not that [ must be about 
my Father’s Business.” Luke II, 47. 

“Not slothful in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord,” Romans VII, 
tI. 

In these days, when cheek seems to 
be the one great essential of success 
in business; ta quote scriptural ex- 
pressions as an introduction to 


ali ar- 


? 


ticle on“ Business,” may seem some- 
what out of place; but if our business 
start springs not from truth, or a true 
foundation, by and by the edifice we 
may erect will topple over—a wreck; 
showing either a lack of application 
of correet business rules, or dishon- 
esty. 

Jesus, who at so early an age, 
showed his anxiety to acquit himself 
with honor in his Divine task, is an 
example for every youth. He had a 
business in hand of great importance 
to His Work, and of so pure and ex- 
halted a nature,that the merchants in 
the same line as himself (unauthor- 
ized on their part) formed a great 
combine against Him, and he fell be- 


fore ttheir evil machinations. His 
however, was a programmed work; 
failure the Peoples to believe, His 


death, a grand success. 

Paul’s injunction to the Saints of 
his day, is well worthy our considera- 
tion. 

The idea must not prevail that to 
be a business man, with strict busi- 
ness habits and close application, 
precludes the possession of those softer 
traits that endear us to our fellows. 
This must not be entertained for a 
moment. 

Abraham, rich in silver and gold 
and much cattle was a strict business 
man, as witness his ability and tact in 
the transaction with the people of 
Hesh, in the real estate deal with 
them for his private burial place; still 
he possessed such admirable qualities 
of both head and heart that he gained 
the love of the Father of all mankind. 
Abraham will ever be known in the 
great title of the tried of God. 

Seeking for examples, closer home 
to our day, the greatest philanthro- 
pists, who have brought about the 
greatest good results to human kind, 
have been good practical business 
men. 


Promptness, energy, courage and 
wisdom, added to executive ability, 
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are the great requisites to success in | 


business lile—promptness and dis- 
patch, there on time, prepared and 
ready, every detail thoroughly mas- 
tered and with easy explanation of 
every intricacy—from the work in the 
stable to the discounts and interests 
effecting the heaviest money transac- | 
tion of our banks, 


Energy, courage and vital force, to 
follow on, from the tirst conception of 
any business move, to its entire and 
successful Hnish, are highly requisite 
and should be attained, adding a lit- 
tle of each qualification to the stock 
already possessed, by acts that will 
contribute to increase them and which | 
must be attained for success in busi- | 
ness life, 

Wisdoin, so esential, may be in- | 
creased by observation and reading, 
but practice and experience are the 
best tutors; self-made men have them 
for their school master. 

Executive ability so necessary int 
business life, is one of Nature’s gifts, 
but can be cultivated and increased. 
Look around you; are not men well to 
the front today, whoin their first efforts 
seemed so poorly prepared to play the 
part, in which they have now proved 
so successful? Many then sat idly by, 
better fitted by their natural ability, 
in our judgment, to fill the position, 
but failing to step to the front at the 
opportune time; the less endowed, 
through their goodness of heart ren- 
dered their :id, in their own, possibly 
awkward manner, continuing on day 
by day, have now become so efficient 
and practical, that a public calamity 
would be entailed at their loss, so far 
as their influence may now extend. 


Fear not; do your best; try again, 
cultiviing yourself, never ceasing to 
render aid, until the freedom and per- 
fection of executive skill is reached. 
that shall command respect and at- 
tain the highest position in business 
life. 

In referring to the executive, the 
pen being the great medium of com- 
munication of the business man, it’s 
use should be well mastered; a flowing 
free business hand should be acquired. 
It may be quoted that many of our 
best executive men, generals, goy- 
ernors and others, write an undis- 
tinguishable hand, but the young 
men of today, will find it to their ad- 
rautage t@ acquire a rapid and legible 
hand writing. 

Good judgment is another necessity 


| the member would be the result. 
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to success in business life. A just and 
decisive rendition of our judgment on 
any point can only be rendered by a 
complete and full understanding of 
the details contained in the question 
under consideration, We would not 
place our finger on the hot stove. 
Burnt flesh, pain and disablement of 
We 
know this; so by close studious re- 
search of the problems of business, 
while preparing for the active battle 
of life in school, we will build up a 
sound judgment and business force to 
meet the questions of actual business 
life, when they shall come before us 
in practical form. 

The fast increasing demand for prac- 
tical honest business men in the de- 
velopment of the resources of our Ter- 
ritory offer a great and glorious future 


| 2 : ; 
for the youth of Zion to equip them- 
selves with a practical business educa- 


tion, and let it be remembered there 
is always room at the top in every 
profession and trade. 


MODERATE DRINKING AND 
HEALTH. 


The disastrous effect of habitual in- 
toxication on the health are univers- 
ally admitted—not only the imme- 
diate injury tothe drunkard, but the 
remoter effects on his posterity. Alco- 
hol has thus been proved a river of 
death, deeper, broader and more ir- 
resistible than flows from any other 
source. 

But all good men, in a not very re- 
mote past, and not a few in our day, 
have accepted, and do accept, moderate 
drinking as in itself safe and helpful. 
The argument used is that we are 
born into conditions which every- 
where impose the necessity of moder- 
ated indulgence in all our gratifica- 
tions and all our aspirations; that 
God is training us to self-control as 
one of the ends of our probational 
life. 


But in the first place, moderate 
drinking tends so strongly and, in 
most cases, so irresistibly. to excess 
that it never could have entered into 
the providential arrangements of a 
wise and benevolent being. 


In the second place,—and this is 
what we wish mainly to insist on 
now,—moderate drinking, in itself 
and wholly apart from its dangerous 
tendencies, injures the health, short- 
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ens life, and transmits to children | 
physical and moral degeneration. 
This is not mere theory. It is as- 
serted as a fact by the highest medical 
experts. Said William B. Carpenter, 
M. D., F.R. §., of the University of 
London, in his celebrated prize essay, 
“The habitual use of smaller quanti- 
ties of these liquors,’—that the 
moderate use,—‘if sufficiently pro- 
will ultimately be attended, | 
with | 
consequences prejudicial to the sys- 
tem.” His position was supported by | 
over two thousand of lis professional | 


is, 


longed, 
ina large proportion o7 Cases, 


brethren. 


But hardly any testimony could be | 
more conclusive than the facts devel- 
oped by a London Life Assurance 
Company. This association, having 
originally insured only total abstain- 
ers, In 1850 accepted moderate drink- 
ers, who never drank to intoxication, 
but kept the accounts of each dis- 
tinct in separate books. 

During the period 1866-1881, of 
every one hundred in the section of 
total abstainers, thirty survived be- 
yond the line of calculated *‘expecta- 
tion,” while only one survived in the 
other section. 

Colonel J. L. Greene, President of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, whose duty it is to 
make into the illness and 
death of many thousands of all classes, 
SAYS: 


inquiry 


“The degree to which many diseases, 
commonly referred to as malaria, 
overwork and other vague causes, are 
actually grounded in what would al- 
most invariabl ly be called a temperate 
use of drink by persons of reputed 
temperate habits, would be incredible 
to the mass of people.” The diseases 
specially mentioned by him are con- 
gested brains, insanity, paralysis, dis- 
eases Of the kidneys, liver and stomach, 
pneumonia and rheumatism. 


8 ee - 
Somebody Must Resign. 


A large employer of labor told me 
that he never discharged an employee. 
“What, never?’ I inquired. ‘Never,’ 
he repeated. “I always ask a man to 


| February 7, 1858. At the age of four 


| the Academy. 


BENJ., CLUFF, JR., B. S., B. M.D. AMERICAN TRADE £ ABROAD. 


A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. A New York trade journal speaks 


hee é ; 
Our principal was born in Proyo, °f our growing foreign trade as fol- 


lows: “The taunt has repeatedly gone 
years, he removed to Logan, where he forth that England, as “mistress of 
remained until 1865, 
he went to the Sandwich 
Islands, at the time Bro. George Neb- 


eker took acompany to colonize Laie. 


when with his ©! the sea,” is guardian of all countries 
outlying the five great continental 
and the United States, 
that all these 


their commercial pabuium , 


parents 
powers and 
to her for 
We have 


been so occupied in developing our in- 


nations look 
While there he worked on the sugar 
plantation from the time it started 
until 1870, when he returned to Lo- 
gan in the spring of that year. 

He moved to Coalville in 1874, and 
| from there came to Provo to attend 
the B. Y. Academy in 1877, the first 
academic year. 


ternal commerce, so absorbed in pro- 


viding for the wants of a population 


which increases at the tate of a mil- 
that until 
are indifferent to the trade 


lion and a quarter yearly, 
now we 
of the outside world and quite centent 
that other 


While here he took a 


Normal course. industrial. nations should 


In October 1879, he was called on a 
mission to the Sandwich Islands, be- 
ing the first missonary student from 
Arriving at Honolulu 
December 2nd, he labored there, trav- | 
eling on all the islands until the 
spring of 1882 when he was released. | labor-saving machinery, we have been 

In the same year, at the opening of fired with an ambition to comp ete for 
the Academy, he was appointed in- | 
structor in the mathematical depart- | 


enjoy the enormous income arising 
But 
with the development of manufactur- 
the United States 
consequent upon the employment of 


from traffic in foreign markets. 


ing industries in 


this foreign trade; more than willing 
to put out our products in competition 
with those of other countries, in re- 
spect to quality and price. 

This impulse was first put into ¢ n- 
eteform by the measures taken to 
establish reciprocity between our 


ment. On the 15th of August, 1884 
he married Miss Mary J. John, and ' 
in the Fall of 1886, he entered the | 
University of Michigan. There he| er 
passed in the studies of pedagogies and 


mathematics,graduating in 1890, with | country and South American nations, 
the degree of B. S. and receiving a The instant popularity of the scheme 
special diploma in English, and the foretells its entire success; and this is 
Science and Art of Education, the entering wedge to a great future 
During his college life, he had the | business with the people on the other 
privilege three times of defending and side of the equator, as well as in all 
expounding the principles of the Gos- foreign lands. 
pel before students and some of the} We suggest that a convention of 
members of the faculty of the Universi- | manufacturers of the U.S. be held to 


ty, twice by invitation of the Literary discuss measures looking to the exten- 


b 


| Society, andonce at a public debate in ' sion of our trade in foreign markets, 


the law department on the question,) Concerted action of practical men, 
“Resolved, that Utah and New Mexico | united in a feasible project, would ex- 
possess the requisites of Stateheod.! ert a very strong influence on Con- 
The affirmative won. On September | gress. If that body could be prevailed 
25, 1891, he was appointed assistant! upon to foster and encourage an 
principal of the B. Y. Academy, re- | American merchant marine. it would 
ceiving from the Central board, the] overcome the chief difficulty in the 
degree of bachelor of mathematics and | way of ultimate success. 

didactics. 


He acted as assistant principal un- 
til the Academy entered the new 
building, when he was installed as 
principal of the B. Y. Academy, being 

“Wry did the soprano leave?” “She | heartily welcomed by the students 
said the preaching interrupted her | and friends of “Our Temple of Learn- 
conversation with the tenor.” ing.” 


resign, and if he doesn’t resign, I re- 
sign from the place of ee 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 


The Gayety of Nations. 


Binks: “I hear you have a steno- 
grapher. What sort is she? Jinks— 
“French, from Cork. I call her my 
international copywrong.’—WN. Y, Re. 
corder, 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION TO-DAY. | pursuits of trade and business activity. ' should be cultivated and advanced 
. 1 . 7 ‘a 
There was a time when the young from a fondness for crude brass to an 


: F | Rigel ; 
: /man after passing through the coiff-; appreciation of rolled plate, so 
Business edueation to-day means | 


more than it did fifteen, ten or even | 
two years azo. The rapid strides ot | 


BY L, EB. EGGERTSEN. 


mon schools was started out in his that, happily, the American jewelry 
career in the expectation that his suc- | manufacturer, always sighing with 
ceeding every day experience would in) Cesar for “more worids to conquer,” 
time qualify him to meet the de-| might hopefully descend upon the in- 
mands and exigences of his position.| habitants of the Congo and wean 
Butthat time is past. In our day them from the error of their ways. 
with rapid growth of business, its se- Once get that benighted people in- 
vere competition, its busy life, and the | formed on the beauty and excellence 
and man, BERNE and state, nation and | correctness, rapidity and instant of American articles of adornment 
nation. ‘knowledge which it requires, have ! and their rapid conversion to civiliza- 
It is not a smattering knowledge of | made it almost the duty of every young | tion would follow as a necessary con-. 
the different branches in a business | 


| 
progress, in all the vocations of life, | 
demand young men and young wom- | 
| 
| 


en possessing a thorough understand- 
ing of the principles which underlie | 
the business transactions between man 


man to become acquainted with those | sequence —Ex. 


education that will call one to aetiv- | points which are of every day practi- SESE esha ates 
ity in the commercial worl’, but will | eal use. | Marriage Maxims, 
be the one well equipped in office! Commeree is the leading factor of 


The following marriage maxims are 
worthy of more than a hasty reading. 
Husbands need not pass them by, for 
they are designed for wives; and wives 
should not dispise them, for they are 
addressed to husbands: 


work and office duties. the world’s history. It is indispensa- 
The demand to-day is for sharp, | ble to man’s existence and the strong- | 
active, intelligent young people, with | est tie in binding nations to each 
a practical knowledge of “what to do” | other. By it human thought is made 
and how to do it. more practical, civilization is pro- 
moted, national comity more firmly 


Business is now conducted on a 
large scale, and in the face of relent- 
less competition. Vast commercial 
houses hive sprung up in all the large 
eities of our Union,whose trade is fast 
extending into foreign countries and 
into distant states and territories; and 
whose annual trade twenty-five years 


. * r sj AQ 1 ay SSAryv TOU ¥ > sts = 
ago i nota tithe of that done to-day. business 18 meee ays no ~— mg aids Wev er speak loud to one another, 
or Woman without the exercise of in- unless the house is on fire 


dustry, punctuality, method, calcula- 
tion, prudence and persevarence will 
accomplish but little of value to them- 
selves or to others, for these princi- 
ples are the foundation stones of a 
business education to-day. 


The very nearest approach to do- 
mestic happiness on earth is the cul- 
tivation, on both sides, of absolute un- 
selfishness, 


implanted, and trade strengthened. 

Occupying, as it does, this position, it 

is Imperious in demanding the most in- | 
telligent services, the clearest thought 

and the most thorough methods for its Never talk at one another, either 
conduct. alone or in company. 


While this practical training for Never both get angry at once. 


This with the rapid expansion of Amer- 

ican commerce, the growth and de- 

velopment of nations, the utalizing of 
| 


Let each one strive to yield often- 
est to the wishes of the other. 
the earth’s resources , and the magni- 
tude of labor to be performed, calls 
for help and proficient help. To fill 
intelligently and successfully a posi- 
tion in ourcommercial houses to-day 
demands a mind well disciplined in 
commercial instructions. No other 
is likely to come to the front. The 
best means of securing this is by the 
curriculum of a well organized busi- 
ness college, and to-day it may be ob- 


Never find fault unless it is perfect- 
ly certain that a fault has been com- 
mitted, and always speak lovingly. 


Never taunt with a past mistake. 


ANEW FIELD FOR THE DRUM- 
MER. 


Neglect the whole world besides, 
rather than each other. 


Never make a remark at the expense 


The American girl is not alone in re 
of one another; it is meanness. 


her weakness for jewels and trinkets 
many fold. Doubtless the manufac- 


turer of crude ormaments in Central 
ati erel i : 
tained at fhe B. Y¥. A. Commercial | atrica has as much reason for grati- 


College and in hundreds of like in- 
stitutions throughout our land. 


Never part for a day without loving 
words to think of during absence. 
Never meet without a loving wel- 
tude to this delightful feminine foible | come. 
as has his more refined and tasteful 
Thirty years ago they were un-! contemporaries in Attlebore. Here 


| Never let the sun go down upon 
known agencies of instruction. ap Dr. Livingstone’s description of 


any anger or grievance. 

Never Jet any fault you have com- 
mitted go until you have frankly con- 
fessed it, and asked for forgiveness. 


are now recoznized as important, and | the ornaments worn by the “first 
rank among the first as factors of lady” in Equatorial Africa, the sister 
education. of the great chief Sebatuane: “Eigh- 
teen solid brass rings, each as thick as 
one’s finger, on each leg; three of eop- 


Never forget the happiness of early 


The requirements of to-day are a 


such that have made it necessary fr 
one to have a proper preparatory | per below each knee; nineteen brass 
training in every conceivable walk of | rings on the right arm; eight of brass 
hfe. Thebusiness world demands this} and copper on the left arm; large 
training. It is absolutely necessary | ivory ringabove each elbow; a heavy 
to be thoroughly equipped with im-! bead sash around her waist; anda 
parted knowledge from the _ best | bead necklace.” 

sourees when entering upon the varied The taste of the. African belle 


Never sigh over what might have 
been, but make the most of what is. 

Never forget that marriage is or- 
dained of God, and that His blessing 
alone can make it what it should be. 


Never let your hopes stop short of 
the Eternal Home.—Ex. 
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ADDRESS TO ST. VALENTINE, 
BY MISS LILLIE JONES. 


Hail to thee, good St. Valentine, 
And to thy festive day; 

Great is thy name in the rubric, 
From mitered Fathers pray. 


What manner of person art thou 
Or can it be only a name 

Descended to us through legends, 
That has given thee such fame. 


Ff 


Perhaps—-who knows--thou art mortal 
Taking a prelate’s part, 

Except, that before thee as mitre 
Is borne the low and mystical dart. 


Instead of the cross for an emblem, 
The heart thy robes may adorn; 
Thou art surely a very strange person, 


And one lovers never will scorn. 


Thou comest each year attended 
By thousands of little sprites, 
Who act as most worthy messengers 
To deliever thy missiyes bright. 
They are forever full of mischief 
And freely use their bows and darts 
Among the lads and lasses. 
To unite their happy hearts. 


So we greet thee, good old Valentine 
With many a hearty cheer, 

And hope that all your Cupids have 
Success with love this year. 


a 


LEAP year party to-night. The la- 
dies will- be dresssd in their bright, 
new uniforms. Those boys who haven’t 
invitations, feel that they have in- 
deed been dropped in the hot soup. 


BANNER presentations were last 
week made by the ladies of Provo to 
the Democratic and Republican drum 
corps. Miss Mabel Thurman, our 
local scribe, represented Democracy in 
a neat speech, and likewise Miss Sadie 
Graham, Republicanism. : 


FACT AND FANCY. 


°A glorious imagination is of value 
to the poet and novelist; it is of little 
use however in business. Fact in 
trade must take*the place of fancy, if 
success is ta be obtained. Business 
must have a solid foundation, other- 
wise no progress can be made. Arith- 
metic is an important factor. The 
agent or mechanic who neglects fig- 
ures, neglects a most essential point. 
Mere conjecture and surmise are poor 
elements in business, when everything 
should proceed on the principle of 
cause and effect. Theory must be re- 


duced to practice, and 
methods established, as the result of 
cgol calculation. 


| Romance and the multiplication 
| table never agree, as fancy profits are 
always larger than actual gain. Too 
often are men lured into outside spec- 
ulation through the idea of large pro- 
fits. In imagination they are rich 
already. They discount the future at 
| the very beginning, and plan for ease 
and comfort on the visions of speedy 
fortune. 

A thoughtful and considerate sobri- 
ety of mind, so that one always knows 
i what he igs about, and what he means 
to do and what he means not to do,as 
contrasted with a headlong, impetu- 
ous, and reckless mode of acting, is ¢ 
cardinal quality in living a successful 
and a virtuous life. Men must think, 
and do so seasonably, if they would 
make the journey of life wisely. Every 


young man needs to learn this lesson. 


ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION. 
BY JOSEPH B. KEELER. 


The following article was first pub- 
| lished in 1887, while Utah was knock- 
Pte . . . 

; ing for admission to the Union as a 
| 


‘state. A similar state of affairs in our 
Territory calls forth the article at 


present.—ED.|] 


_ The people of this inter-mountain 
region are furnishing the materials 
from which some chronicler of the fu- 


ture will weave a wonderful web of 


history. And that story when writ- 
ten, will neither be dry nor tedius, for 
it will fascinate the mind like a fairy 
tale or romance, yet presenting to 
| the reader propound — philosophical 
| truths, the solution of great problems, 
and examples of individual heroism 
‘and sacrifice, But unwritten history 
cannot be read, therefore the pages of 
time must be turned backward a cou- 
ple of generations if we would seek a 
parallel to the events oceuring to-day 
among us. In afewdays the citi- 
zen voters of Utah will have place] 
before them, for ratification or re- 
jection, the draft of a constitution for 
a new state; andat this point it wll 
be interesting to review some of the 
events which oceurrd many years ago, 
when the fundimental law of this 
great government was being framed, 
Before the adjournment of the con- 


se ate 1 
undeviating 


stitutional conyention, September 17, 
1787, that body ordered the draft of 
the new Constitution presented to 


Congress and at the same time re- 


commending that it be laid before the 


people for ratification. The last  col- 
onial Congress was then in session at 
New York, but was in a feeble and 
distracted condition. Eight states 
only were represented. It was plain 
to be seen that the old Confederation, 
under which the colonies had won 
their freedom, was tottering to its 


fall. Nevertheless it passed a resolu- 
tion authorizing the state Legisla- 


tures to call conventions. According- 
ly, the people chose delegates and 
were to meet and ratify or reject the 
proposed Constitution. And now the 
great contest commenced. 

On the question of ‘adopting the 
Constitution, the people were divided. 
Opposition was strong from the very 
beginning, and the storm raged with 
terrible political and personal vio- 
lence. Party spirit ran at flood tide. 
Those who favored the new frame of 
government were styled Federalists, 
those who opposed, Anti-Federalists 
or Republicans, and at a later period, 
Democrats. Good men and able states- 
men were found in both ranks—men 
whose patriotism and purity of mo- 
tive could not be questioned. Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, John Adams, Jay 
and Marshal were the recognized 
leaders of the Federalist party. The 
Anti-Federalists had such men as 
Jefferson, George Clinton and Burr 
to champion their cause. The objec- 
tions raised were many, various and 
conflicting. One class held that the 
Constitution gave too much power to 
the general government; another, that 
it did not give enough. “One main- 
tained that the Senators should be 
elected for life; another, that six years 
were quite too long. One, that they 
should be elected by the people; an- 
other, that they should be clected by 
the House of Representatives.” Some 
thought that the President should be 
elected for life; some for ten years, 
others for six years, and still others, 
that he should be elected annually. 
Again, it was argued by some that the 
Constitution invested the President 
with too much power; others said with 
too little. And soit was; many and 
similar objections were urged against 
the various departments of govern- 
ment. 


[To be continued. ] 
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Trains leave Provo as follows: 
Passenger train for Salt Lake at 
1:35 a.m. and 3335 p. m. 


Passenger train for. South at 
9:10 a. m, and 6:25 p.m. 


For points on the 


CACHE. VMLRY BRANCH 


Take the 7:35 a. m. train ont of |- 


Provo. arriving same day at 
Logan at 3 p.m. 


For rates, time tables, maps, 
UNION PACIFIC 


 ete., call at 

TICKET OFFICE PROVO. 
G W-. CRAIG, Agent 

GS. MELLEN, = EL, LOMAX, — 


Gen'l Traffic Manager. 


D. E. BURLEY, 


Gen’l Ag’t, Salt Lake City. 


AWD BEST 


W PONT, 


Gen'l Pass. & TK. agt. | > 


Peary O. - 


PROVO 


EAST CO-OP. 


QVM YL Qe Sei 


taal (rb (Fy — 1p Bd aa 


Ceasoiess Toilers for’l rate, 


qeHe2eeea2eeceVPees2eer Bee eee 

Dru Goods, Groceries, “Bosis, 

Shees, Hats, Ceps and | 
furnisA ne Cx90ds5, 

Eurnish'ng © | 

| 

| 


QUR STOCK ALWAYS COMPLETE. 


Corner J and 7th streets. 


Students’ Supsties, 


Family es, | 


SILVER, GLASS and CHINA, 


WARE, 


tducational Works. 


And Books on all Subjects, 
in addition to 


OFFICE SUPPLIES. 
TOY a ETc. 


— Whole sale and Retail— 
a UTAEL 
BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 
72 Main St., Salt Lake City. 
Duscax M..McAsrisrrr, 


Manager. 


| Dr. J. N. Christensen, 


Dental Surgeon. 


I have had thirty-five years experi- 
ence in dental work. All work promptly 
rou and satisic ction guaranteed, Gold 

Vill ngs, Cold Caps, ‘told Crowns, Gold 
| Br’ dge Work and Gold Plates, also 


| Alumini and Rubber Pi: ites, the cheap- 


FARM IMPLEMENTS, 
W&aGONS AND EG 
-- All at Lowest Prices. -:- 


W.H.Grav& Corel 


‘est and best in the market. 


Iwill extract teeth free of charge for 
all students who are not able to-pay, 
and will give them special rates-on all 


| other work. 


SSF Positively, 
D jectric Gas without pain. 


_ FROVO crr Ms 
Paid in Capital = 


AO O.SMOOT, Ces nt, - 


SE CULLER 
ur. OhUER. > - 


Safe deposit V aults, Absolutely Fire Proof. - 
Receives Deposits Payable on Demand. 


FIRST NATIONAL BAN Ix, 


= a UTAH. : 
: - = $50,000 

- ake 000- 
3. S. JONES, Vice. President 


A. GLAZIER, Cashier, 
Directors. 


JOVN C. GRAHA M, 


WALTER R. PIKE, 

J. PoR. JOHNSON 

Rents $3 to $15 per year. 
Collections Sent Us Receive Prompt 


Attention and Remitted at Lowest Rates. 


: Ceorresr cndents, < 


New York Fos soa : 
Sau Francisco - Se p= 


. Salt Lake City, Ee S 2 


National Park Bank 
Pacific Bank 
- “Deseret National Bank 


ALEX HEDQUIST. 


“BOOTS _ _ND SHOBS::- 


Sus. OM WORK 


—AND— 


Ber ATRIN CG 


34 Centre Street, 


{ 


: = daisy, 
co ; 
2 Ss "Ww edding cake. 


At hw Aestuurant 


-UNCH COUNTER, 


You can secure the best of 
god 


WARM MEALS, 


And the choicest of 


PIES AND CAKES. 


Don’t forget to glance at Hill’s 
deliehtful, delicious prize 


Tt: extract teeth by -- 


ee ‘ae 
| : 

KANDY KITCHEN, a SPACE 18 RESERVED » PROVOSTHLU LAUNDRY 

Oreter Bey CHO, CHOULES,, seamen cam 


FRESH MADE CANDIES, 


Five ry day, and serve 
OYSTERS IN ALL STYLES, 


T. C. BROW. len ae { 


2 
FOR |. Opened Jan ary 5th under a = 


be replaced. - We call for and 
“BOOTS deliver all ¢oods to any part of 
AND the city. 


wM,, HALSTEAD, 


Tr actical Laundryman. 


SITIOS. 


ORLAEA 4 SHRLCROUE 


--THE SALT LAKE MUSIC DEALRS,-- 


Western de;.ot for 


_ WEBER. ESTEY, CARP & (0’S., 


S| She SN ORGANS. 
=a=O>% 


= 2808. 
Mandolins, Guitars, Banjos, 
Accordeons, etc. 
New Sheet Music and Books. 


COALTER & SNELGROVE CO. 


The largest Stock of Music in the West. 


bicA NEL enh ite 
PHOTOGRAPHER, COPYING, 


ANL ENGARGING, 
--Special Rates to Studeats,-; 


Union Block, Provo, Utah. 


Gro. A. DUSENERREY., Rozsrnt E. KNowWLDEN 


DOMENEARY & EXOWLDEY, 


—INSURANCE,— 


REAL ESTATE AND LOANS. 


Representing over $200,000,000 


Assets inthe Leading Companies 


Farm Loans s Specialty. 


Office in First National Bank Building, 


PROVO, 


UTAH, 


SS { 


eae: aa Thome” 


26, 28, 30, 82 EAST FIRST SOUTH STREET, - 


SALT LAKE CITY, 


Solicits the patronage of the entire community for 


ORY GOODS, GENTS FURNISHINGS 


SHOES AND CLOAKS, 


R. K. THOMAS 


+S. S. JONES & COm 


Have lately imported a large line of 


LADIES WRAPS, DRESS GOODS and INDERITEAR 


Students, always remember that we can give You the 


best Prices; and the hest Quality of Goods in the City. 
MEN'S AND BOYS! CLOTHING, 
Underwear, oo. 
Boots and Shoes : 4 
S.SJONES & co. ae 


